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TCO MANY STUDIES. 


Tuere has been a growing tendency to crowd upon the 
attention of pupils too many studies at the same time. As 
a result we have, in many schools, a vast amount of super- 
ficial knowledge. Pupils get a mere smattering of many 
branches without any well grounded, methodical and thor- 
ough knowledge of any one. But this error is not so much 
chargeable to teachers as to parents. There seems to be a 
feeling, quite too prevalent, that youth are not learning much 
unless they are pursuing several of the higher branches,— 
and too often parents seem to be perfectly satisfied if it can 
only be said that their childreu are attending to some of the 
numerous ologies and osophies of the present day. Now 
while we would not in the least undervalue these, so called 
higher branches, we would protest against their being substi- 
tuted for those which are of more practical worth. 


“Could man be secure 
That his days would endure 
As of old, for a thousand long years, 
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What things might he know, 
What deeds might he do! 
And all without hurry or care.” 


But as our years are limited to threescore and ten, and 
cur school years to two score, true wisdom should lead us to 
limit the range of studies, in our common schools, primarily 
to those which are most essential to success and usefulness 
\in the common walks and avocations of life. We would not 
have Chemistry, Philosophy, etc., take the place of Arithme- 
tic or Geography,—nor would we have French or Latin take 
the precedence of reading and spelling. 

An eminent teacher was once called upon by a young lady 
who desired to become connected with his school as a pupil. 
He soon discovered that she was exceedingly deficient in 
reading, spelling, grammar and other elementary branches,— 
but on asking what branches she wished to attend to while 
under his care, she said :—‘ I wish to study chemistry, phi- 
losophy, astronomy and French, paint a mourning piece, read 
Spanish, conjecture a map and learn bigotry.” On further 
examination, he ascertained that it was botany and not bigo- 
try, that the young lady wished tolearn. But this anecdote 
too clearly illustrates a very prevalent tendency,—one against 
which teachers and parents should guard. To have a knowl- 
edge of Latin, French, Spanish, &c., is surely very desirable,-— 
but not if gained at the sacrifice of reading, spelling and 
other fundamental branches. 

Our common schools should aim to itmpart thorough and 
accurate instruction in those ‘branches which will be of the 
highest use in life, and the foundation in these should be 
bruad and deep. Reading, spelling, writing, drawing, arith- 
metic, geography and grammar, should not be made second- 
ary to other branches, and if these receive proper attention in 
our schools, teachers, « ho have from thirty to fifty pupils a - 
der their care, will find enough to tax their time and theirener- 
gics,—and those teachers who succeed in imparting thorough 
instruction in these branches, will be instrumental of more 
real good to their pupils than they would be if they attempt- 
ed to teach them a dozen of the higher branches while defi- 
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cient in the elementary studies. To parents and teachers, we 
say, “ Be more anxious to have studies thorougly attended 
to, rather than to have them multitudinous, or of the high- 
er class. It is better to learn a few things well and clearly, 
rather than many things imperfectly.” The great object of 
all teaching is to teach the pupil how to learn, and to learn 
thoroughly whatever he undertakes to learn. Let the motto 
be not “ How many cr how much,” but“ How well.” The 
question should not be,“ What have you studied?” but 
“ What have you learned? What do you know ?” 





MY FIRST SCHOOL. 


My first school was in a newly-settled part of the State of 
New York. The district was a new one, had just been “ sot 
off,” as the Committee told me, from several adjoining ones. 
There was no school-house in it. What had been a milk- 
room during the summer, was furnished with rough desks and 
seats without backs, round three sides of the room, and with 
a teacher’s desk corresponding in material and manufacture, 
and a low bench, of the fourth side. A square stove of 
moderate size, whose pipe ran straight up through the roof, 
completed ¢ts furniture. I was in my sixteenth year, whol- 
ly inexperienced of course, and having no qualifications that 
I knew of, except that I did not fear the hard “ sums,” or the 
hard words in the parsing lesson. I never knew why the 
Committee made me an offer to teach their school, but so 
they did, and it was a magnificent one; siz dollars a month, 
and the range of the district for a boarding place. In the 
end, I was obliged to collect my wages; but more of this 
in the sequel. The schvol was to begin, of course, on the 
** Monday after Thanksgiving.” 

The first thing was to be examined. So I walked one 
snowy day five miles through the slosh to the “center,” and 
there in a dirty lawyer’s-office, the lawyer himself, and an 
old teacher—my cousin by the way, whe was pleased to 
remark, so it was reported to me, that if such boys were 
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going to teach it was time for him to stop—asked me such 
questions as it pleased them. ‘There was no minister in the 
place but an itinerant, or he would! ave been one of the ex- 
aminers “ by divine right.” And this Committee was plees- 
ed to ask me but very few and very simple questions: 
They gave me a certificate far tooreadily. And, as in these 
narratives I mean to ramble as much as J choose, I will 
turn aside here to say that this examination emancipated 
me forever from all fear of common school officers. I, a 
mere boy, passed through their hands on a very indifferent 
examination. I have been examined many times since, and 
thoroughly but once. One certificate I earned, the rest have 
been mere matters of form. One I prized as a real testi- 
monial, the rest have had only a legal value. I have been 
examined in four different states, including Connecticut, and 
never but once was [ asked a question about organizing, or 
governing, or teaching my school. A few questions which 
a child might answer, and all to oe answered from the book, 
to read a few lines and to write a sentence, that was all, and 
it was a sham and a shame, to give certificates on such show 
of competence. I am told it is much better now; in a neigh- 
boring city, certificates are refused right and left, to all un- 
deserving candidates. [ rejoice in it, and am willing to 
believe it is quite generally so; but I know that in many 
places, the prime cause of poor schools is the unfitness of 
teachers and the unfaithfulness of examining committees. To 
state the case mildly, committees want courage to reject un- 
suitable candidates, and good schools will not be universal 
till this courage is acquired, though there should be a Nor- 
mal School and a Teachers’ Institute in every village. 

But to return. I was saying that the committee gave me 
a certificate to teach schoolin No. , and so my way was 
clear. Inevitable Thanksgiving came and passed, and 
early on Monday morning I started for my “ field of labor.” 
While I was walking to the place, I forecast in my mind 
what was to be my plan of operations. As I said, I had no 
special training for teaching ; Normal Schools J had never 
heard of, nor had any teacher or parent in the vicinity; 
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school government I had never attempted to analyze; of 
what now go under the name of “ methods of teaching,” I 
was as ignorant as a Bushman; of psychology, as a power in 
governing and teaching, I might have said as Jatnes the L 
said of Bacon’s Novum Organuw, “It is like the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding.” My notions of 
teaching were, as nearly as I can recollect, something on 
this wise: I was to use my knowledge, superior to that of 
my pupils, in instructing them. I was to tell them what to 
do, and they were to come tome forsuch help as they needed. 
I was to help them in such way as I could, was to tell them 
how to parse certain words, where to find certain places on 
the map, and was to ascertain what they were learning, by 
requiring them to recite it to me. Their mistakes were to 
be corrected, their knowledge was to be tested, and they 
were to be kept diligent. Of course, they were to study the 
“common” branches in their usual order, to spell, to write, 
(after my copies!) and read several times a day. As to the 
all absorbing and much perplexing question of governing, 
I don’t think it troubled me a bit. The teaching would 
somehow do the governing, and if I showed the scholars, 
especially the big ones, that I could and would help them, 
they would help me govern, and all this was to help make 
men and women of my boys and girls. Crude and insuffi- 
cient notions these, now that education is reduced to a 
science ; and yet I doubt that elaborate theories would have 
served my turn half as well. Indeed, in that place they 
would have swamped me the first week. Had I attempted 
to teach reading, for example, by the “word method,” it 
would have ruined me. Had I tried to teach penmanship 
by Crosby and Nichols’ system, I should have been laughed 
at. Had I thrown out parsing, and introduced analysis, I 
should have thrown out grammar altogether. Many modern 
ways of teaching are, beyond doubt, far superior to many 
old ways; but teachers make great mistakes in forcing their 
methods upon schools unprepared to profit by them. 

But it is eight o’clock, and I am at thedoor. ‘The milk- 
room aforesaid, was in the rear of the committee’s house, 
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so I have not to go far for the key. The room had been swept 
and dusted. A generous wood pile at the door, and the com- 
mittee’s axe soon supplied material for making a good fire. 
Every thing was in readiness before the first scholar came. 
And let me say here to the young teacher—for I don’t aspire 
to benefit others by these papers—it helped me very much 
all the winter, so simple a thingas being punctual and being 
ready tu begin when the time came. ‘The committee’s wife 
T overheard saying, “ We shall have a good school, for he’s 
on hand, and has got things ready to start off.” Whether 
they bad a good schoo] or not, it made my task easier, and 
created a good impression at the outset, to be “ on hand and 
to get things ready.” And here I will stop for this month, 
as the pupils begin to present themselves. 
January, 1864. H. B. B. 


For the Common School Journal. 
A REVIEW OF AN OLD GEOGRAPHY. 

By the favor of a friend, I have had the pleasure of look- 
ing over“ A Geography of the World,” by Nathaniel Dwight, 
published in 1795. It was very interesting, to note the 
changes since thatdate. We can hardly imaginethe growth 
of our own country in the time, without making the com- 
parison. 

The different style of the Geographer was also very ap- 
parent, and sometimes quite amusing, and I eould not help 
thinking how much easier was the task of the teacher of that 
science now, than at the date of Dwight’s work, which was 
considered a good one of the day. 

At the first, the varions natural and political divisions 
are so well mixed, that how a new pupil should ever separate 
them, is to me a inystery. ‘To close the subject, the authur 
propounds a question in a very unique style, viz: 

“Is there any resemblance between the divisions of land 
and water?” 

To which he answers: 

“There is a very striking resemblance. A continent re- 
sembles an ocean, a peninsula an island, sea or gulph, the 
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isthmus resembles a strait, a promontory resembles a bay, 
and an island a lake” 

To a child of the age at which pupils usually begina work 
of this kind, I fear this would seem a little obscure, as pre- 
vious to the introduction of maps in the study, he could hard- 
ly conceive the notion of the resemblance. In speaking of 
the mountains of Iceland, the author says: . 

“ Severai of the snowy mountains have gradually become 
volcanoes.” 

The significance of the word “ gradually,” might puzzle 
an amateur, and cause a speculation as to howlong it would’ 
take the hill behind the school-house to become a real, gen- 
uine lava-spouter. 

Speaking of the Russians, he says: “ ‘Their complexions’ 
ate much like those of the English, enly the ladies injure 
theirs by adding artificial red, of which they are very fond.” 

Is it possible that less than one hundred years ago, this 
was a celebrated fact of the ladies of no country but Russia’? 
Mr. Dwight is far behind the times of universal rouge. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this Geegraphy, is* 
the minuteness with which the natural and artificial curiosi- 
ties of the different countries are described, which is a sub- 
ject almost neglected in our more modern works. 

Perhaps it is a familiar one to many, but I must confess* 
that much of it had the interest of a novelty to me. 

Norway’s fatal whirlpool, and Sweden’s yellow lake, if ever 
heard of, were in my mind singularly mixed with the re- 
nowned spots of Fairy Tale, or Heathen Mythology; and’ 
the Hermitage at Hoy was fo me, “something new under 
the sun.” Dwight brings before me a picture of the place, 
in these words : “ There is a famous hermitage at Hoy, one of 
the western islands of Scotland, which is cut out of a stone, 
called the dwarf stone. Its entrance is a square hole, about 
two feet high, and shut: with’ a stone about the same size. 
Within is the resemblance of a bed, anda pillar, large enougtt’ 
for two persons; at the end is a couch, and in the middle is’ 
a'hearth, and a hole cut through for a-chimney.” 

What could be more simple, and yet so distinct that the im+ 
agination pictures every object ? 
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Dwight possesses the power of using words with effect. 
We cee this throughout his whole work, and it is a gift 
which many of our later writers and speakers would do well 
to cultivate. 

It is admirably displayed in his description of the Stone- 
henge in Wiltshire, (England,) and indeed in all his minute 
descriptions of curiosities and antiquities, people and cus- 
toms. 

His style, in its very simplicity, is inimitable, and superlative- 
ly pleasing. Let Mitchell, Cornell or Camp, criticise it, but 
I am sure scholars would love it, and the science it so quaint- 
ly depicts. 

But we begin by noting the progression of the age, which 
is nowhere more apparent than in our own land, during the 
period between the date of this queer old book and the pre- 
sent time. 

The “ sixteen states” have risen to thirty-four; and the 
“large tract of undivided land, lying to the westward of 
these states, inhabited by the native savages,” is the seat of 
some of our largest and most flourishing cities. 

He gives the union the credit of “ the happiest government ; 
and best constitution in the world,” and then adds: “ It is 
here that freedom has found an asylum, and here it will 
probably reside, as long as Virtue shall be the ruling princi- 
ple of the nation.” 

Historians, biographers, and geographers, are not supposed 
to be governed by their prejudices, yet there is a dash of par- 
donable pride in the following : 

“ Are there any slaves in Massachusetts ?” 

“ None!” 

That bespeaks Mr. Dwight a New-Englander. 

He certainly does not give the Yankees credit fcr very 
intellectual diversions here: “ Dancing is a favorite of both 
sexes. Sleigh-riding in winter, and skating, playing-ball, 
gunning, and fishing are the principal; gambling and horse- 
jockeying are practiced by none but worthless people, who 
are despised by all persons of respectability, and considered 
as nuisances in suciety.” 
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There is no need of speaking of progress here; every dis- 
cerning person can see which way it lies. 

But the principal apparent growth is of people. Dwight 
knew Boston, as a city of 15,000 inhabitants: now it num- 
bers 177,000. Our own New Haven then counted 4,000: 
now nearly 40,000. Of Hartford, he merely says—* It con- 
tains near 500 houses,” which are not very definite population. 

New York was to Mr. Dwight a considerable city, with 
40,000 inhabitants; thus from 1795 to 1864, it has gained 
274,000 souls, —forming an important item in what we call 
the progress of a nation. 

Some of the old customs are of very peculiar significance. 
The nuptial and funeral ceremonies of the Russians were 
especially so. Of the former Dwight says: “The parents 
agree on the match, although the parties have never seen 
each other, and on the wedding day, the intended bride is 
crowned with wormwood, and after the priest has married 
them, the sexton throws a handful of hops on her head.” 

Of the funeral ceremonies we read: ‘ The priest prays, 
and sprinkles the corpse for eight or ten days; it is then 
buried with a passport to heaven, signed by the bishop, and 
another clergyman, which is put between the fingers of the 
deceased.” 

Under the head of Guinea, the anthor says: “ In Eyo, 
where the people are governed by a king who is not absolute, 
when they are tired of him, a deputation waits on him, and 
informs him that it is fatiguing for him to bear the burden of 
government any longer, advising him to take a little rest. 
He thanks them, and retires to his apartment as if to sleep, 
and directs his women to strangle him, and after he expires, 
they destroy all things which belong to him, or to themselves, 
and then kill one another. Here, in their politeness, they were 
but little behind us, in our expression—*“ such a general has 
been relieved of his command.” 

But if death must now ensue, not only of the general him- 
self, but also of “his women,” how many such would have 
been victims of the present war. 


January 5th, 1864. Bevuuau B. 
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FEMALE TEACHERS,—AND THEIR PAY. 
Continued. 


In a late number we expressed our views in relation to the 
compensation of female teachers,—contending that, in many 
cases, it was quite inadequate, if not niggardly. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many of our schools can be quite as well discip- 
lined and instructed by femalesas by males,—and when such 
schools employ the former, in preference to the latter, they 
should not do it simply because they can do so at less ex- 
pense. ‘I'he laborer is worthy of his hire,” is not in spirit, 
limited to the masculine gender. 

But while we contend that many of the gentler sex who 
engage in teaching receive far too little for their services, we 
would not be understood to make the remark universal in its 
bearing. It is unquestionably true that many teachers,— 
male and female,—receive quite as mueh as they earn,— 
however little it may be. There are, and always have been, 
two classes of teachers, nominal and real. The first com- 
prises a:'large class of persons who engage in the work with 
no fitness for it, and with no love for it. They make 
it a mere “stepping stone” to some other calling, or en- 
gage in it simply as a temporary work in which they may 
earn somewhat for present wants. Some of these may 
labor conscientiously and do a good work,—but the great 
majority of them are of but little real or permanent ben- 
efit to the schools or to the general cause of Education. 
‘They lack that enthusiasm, so essential to real success, 
which can only come from ,a deep love for a work. They 
feel no interest in their labor beyond the allotted hours of 
school. They take no interest in any of the operations 
designed for the elevation of their profession. ‘They keep 
aloof from all teachers’ meetings, and even use their influ- 
ence against such gatherings for mutual improvement. They 
never visit the schools of others with a view to learn some 
new thing, but seem to be perfectly satisfied with their own 
efforts and attainments. Books and periodicals of an edu- 
cational and professional nature they never read and they 
often speak of their work as “ hateful.” Some such teachers 
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there are, and thy operate as a sort of blight to the profes- 
sion of which it may he said,“— They are in it, but not of 
it.” Such teachers are of no real benefit to any commu- 
nity, and at any price they are overpaid. 

But there is another, and we rejoice to believe, large 
class of teachers who engage in the great work with a real 
love for it, and with some just sense of its importance. 
They are constantly striving for their own improvement, and 
ever ready to do their part in whatever may tend to the pro- 
gress of education, or the improvement of teachers. They 
are emphatically teachers who are public benefactors. While 
they are always aiming at self-improvement, they are equally 
pleased to aid in the improvement and elevation of others. 
It is of this earnest, faithful, laborious, improving class of 
teachers of whom it may be said, with truth, they are well 
deserving of liberal compensation and most kindly treatment 
and co-operation. Daily they will feel that they “owe a 
debt to their chosen profession” and daily will they do some- 
thing to advance its interests and promote their own profes- 
sional growth. 


For the Common School Journal. 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


Teacuer, are you doing all you can foreach pupil? That 
ragged, unwashed boy, is often absent—have you taken all 
proper measures to ascertain the cause of his absence, and 
secure his attendance ? 

Do you make all needed explanations to your class in 
writing, using the blackboard to illustrate the form, size and 
position of the letters? Do you see what careless habits 
John and Mary are forming. Can it be, that you are attend- 
ing to some other branch, while those writers are wasting 
time and stationery ? 

Was the spelling class thoroughly drilled to-day—or did 
you devote ten minutes to orthography, and one hour, or 
more, to geography or grammar ? 

Do you permit many interruptions while that class is read- 
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ing, and none while that favorite class in algebra or history 
is reciting ? 

Does not that monitor, conscience, sometimes condemn 
your practice of devoting so large a proportion of your time 
to a few advanced pupils, while the many less advanced are 
sadly neglected ? 

Brother teacher,—these and many other questions of like 
import, we do well to ponder, till our practice shall be in ac- 
cordance with the true spirit of our profession. 





For the Common School Journal. 


QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Epitor: I enclose a series of questions in Mathemat- 
ical Geography, which may aid some teacher who is trying 
to impress its difficult principles on imperfectly trained class- 
es. They cover a large part of the area occupied by this 
division of Geography, and range from very simple ones, 
as the twelfth, to more difficult ones like the ninth and twen- 
ty-seventh. The second question was presented to two 
classes in the highest department of a graded school, sup- 
posed to be possessed of a fair average of ability and train¢ 
ing, and, utterly oblivious of the broad joke in the query, sev- 
eral of the best scholars in each class, brought in the follow- 
ing elaborate explanation :—* The equatorial diameter of the 
earth is 7,926 miles; its polar diameter is7,899} miles ; there- 
fore the diameter of the north pole is equal to the difference 
between 7,926 and 7,899}, or 26} miles!” 

The questions are not new, but old, being copied, with 
trivial alterations and additions, from the Rhode Island 
schoolmaster, for October, 1858. 

1. In what respect does the earth differ from a plane? 

2. What is the diameter of the North Pole? 

3. Does the equator extend through the earth or around it ? 

4, What is a parallel of latitude, and how many parallels 
are there ? 


5. Are parallels of latitude all of the same length ? 
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6. Are degrees of latitude all of the same length ? 
7. Is latitude measured on straight lines or on circles, and 
on what lines or circles ? 


8. What is the latitude of the poles, and what of the eqa- 
tor ? 


9. If you were at the North Pole, how would the heavenly 
bodies appear to move ? 


10. What is a meridian of longitude, and how many meri- 
dians are there ? 


11. Are all meridians of the same length? 

12. On what lines or circles is longitude measured ? 

13. Are all degrees of longitude of the same length? 

14. What is a “ first” or “given” meridian ? 

15. Is there more than one meridian running through 
Greenwich, and if so, from which of them do the English 
reckon longitude ? 

16. Of what use are latitude and longitude? 

17. Where must a place be to have no latitude? 

18. Where to have no longitude? 

19. Where to have no latitude or longitude ? 

20. Where, in order at the same time to have all longitude 
and no latitude ? 

21. At what place is there literally no north, no east, no 
west ? 

22. At what place is there no south, no east, no west? 

23. What piace is exactly north from every other place on 
the earth’s surface ? 


24. What places on the earth’s surface are exactly south of 
the north pole ? 

25. Two persons are so situated that when they point to- 
wards each other, both of them point exactly north, where 
are they ? 

26. Which is the greater distance, ten degrees east on the 
equator, or ten degrees east in fifty degrees of latitude. 

27. Why does a difference of time indicate a difference of 
longitude? 


28. In what longitude from Greenwich is the place at 
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which it is one o’clock in the afternoon when it is just noon 
at Greenwich? At which itis one o’clock in the morning ? 
29. In what longitude is the place at which it is eleven 
o’clock, A. M., when it is noon at. Greenwich ? 
30. How many degrees west from Greenwich is Wash- 
ington ? C. H.S. 


WRAT IS NEEDFUL TO GOOD DISCIPLINE. 


A main thing to be observed towards securing good dis- 
cipline is this: As ts the teacher, so is the school. A talka- 
tive teacher will assuredly make a talkative school. It is the 
man or woman of few words who succeeds in making the 
children silent: but if they hear the voice forever going, and 
see fussiness of manner, they cease to regard the one, and they 
fall into the error of the other. The teacher’s voice should sel- 
dom be heard. |Unnecssary words should be avoided. Sig- 
nals are often of more use than words. “Why do you make 
so much noise?” “Whatdo you talk so loudly for ?” are ques- 
tions which one often hears the teacher ask of his scholars ; 
while all the time he is making thrice as much noise as they. 
Instead of asking these questions, would it not be better to 
stop the work of the school, and make the scholars sit or 
stand perfectly still for five minutes, until the ticking of the 
clock could be heard, as a means of giving them an idea of 
what silence is? 

Frequent pauses during the day for silence are useful in 
inducing quietness. Some children never know what quiet- 
ness is: these pauses are calculated to soothe them. 

A place and atime for everything, and everything kept 
and done in its time and place, is a maxim which should be 
written in letters of gold, and is a wonderful help to good 
discipline —S. S. Times. 





Postnumous.—A funny story is told of an Irish schoolmas- 
ter who was instructing some urchinsin the rudiments of 
“polite learning,” and coming to the word “ posthumous,” 
demanded the definition from a small boy at the foot of the 
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class. The definition was not forthcoming at the customary 
preliminary head-scatching, and the master growing impa- 
tient, exclaimed, “Och, ye spalpeen, don’t you know that 
the posthumous works of a man are the books he writes 
afther he’s dead?” 





“Jotty Goop Times” at Treacurrs’ InstituTEs.—At a 
teachers’ institute held at Oswego, N. Y., commencing Oc. 
tober 5th, Commissioner Smyth awarded a prize of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary to Miss Licetta F. Smith, the successful 
competitor in a “ spelling match,” she having spelled correctly 
47 out or 50 words selected by Prof. Sanders. A silver ice- 
pitcher and sundry other “ fixins,” were presented to Com- 
missioner Smyth by the teachers. Speeches were made, 
and after a jolly good time the last evening, the institute 
adjourned.—New York Teacher, December, 1863. 





Forciveness.—A_ beautiful gem of oriental literature is 
quoted by Sir Wm. Jones, from the Persian poet Sadi : 
The sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The ax that laid it low: 
Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe. 





SEED-WORDS. 


’T was nothing—a mere idle word 
From careless lips that fell, 

Forgot, perhaps, as soon as said, 
And purposeless as well. 


But yet as on the passing wind 
Is borne the little seed, 

Which blooms unheeded, as a flower, 
Or as a noisome weed— 


So often will a single word, 
Unknown, its end fulfill, 
And bear, in seed, the flower and fruit 
Of actions good or ill.— Chambers’ Journal. 











Work is Holy. 


WORKISHOLY. 
BY THOMAS KNOX. 
Work while life is given, 
Faint not, although ’tis hard ; 
Work is the will of heaven, 
And peace is the reward— 
For work is holy! 


What though thy lot be hidden, 
And proud ones pass thee by ; 
Feel duty as God-bidden, 
Act as beneath his eye— 
For work is holy! 


Cleave to thy humble place ; 
Ennoble it with thy zeal; 
Work with a manful grace ; 
Make fruitless cumb’rers feel 
That work is holy ! 


Scorn naught as plain or mean ; 
All with thy worth impress ; 
That all where thou hast been 
May day by day confess— 
That work is holy! 


Work while life is given, 
Nor shrink though hardship scars ; 
. True suffering fits for heaven, 
There sin alone debars— 
For work is holy! 


Angels’ ears now listen 
Thy earth-spurned plaintive tale ; 
Angels’ eyes shall glisten 
When they thy scars unveil— 
For work is holy ! 


They'll know these are the proof 
That thou hast striven well, 
Nor idly stood aloof 
While other brave ones fell— 
For work is holy ! 


Work while life is given ; 
Pine not although ’tis hard ; 
Work is the will of heaven, 
And peace is the reward— 
All work is holy! 
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TALKS ABOUT TEACHING. 
\BY TOCK—A LA DIO. 


Tractters are a wonderfully rotative class. Great num- 
bers annually enter the ranks, who have neither the intention 
or desire to remain any longer than necessity shall compel 
them. They wish to use the profession simply as a stepping- 
stone to something which in their estimation shall be higher 
and better—or, as a turnpike that shall pass them from one 
field of labor to another more Inxurious and inviting. Of 
course by such a system our schools are made to suffer. A 
teacher who does not possess devotion and love for the pro- 
fession sufficient to make it a life-time business, has not in 
a scriptural sense, “a mind for the work,” and of course, 
will succeed but indifferently. 

Reader, are you one of that class who contemplate enter- 
ing the school-room for a few months, or, at the most, for a 
few years only ? Don’t you do it.—If you have certain ends to 
attain, or purposes to accomplish, don’t use the sacred office of 
teaching as a tool merely to carry forward your designs. 
Suppose a physician, for a few years only, should take up 
the practice of med icine—just to help himself to something 
more lucrative in future—and should establish himself in 
your immediate neighborhood—would you in case of sick- 
ness employ him for yourself or friend? Or would you en- 
gage the services of a wandering architect to construct for 
you an elegant residence—or of a mendicant tailor to cut 
and make you a nice fitting garment? Not we presume 
while you are able to secure the services of other physicians 
or artisans less peripatetic. Be persuaded, then, to forbear 
assuming the responsibilities of a teacher’s life, unless you 
intend to sustain those responsibilities so long as God shall 
grant you the ability. 


Provipence, January, i864. 


Vou. XII. 4 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue blank forms for the reports of District Committees, 
and for the returns of school visitors to this office, will be 
sent to the acting school visitors of each town, or to the Su- 
perintendents of cities, early in February. They will be 
delayed till the time has passed for the certificate of enume- 
ration to be sent to the Comptroller, on account of the mis- 
takes which have occurred by school officers, having both 
blanks at the same time. School visitors are requested to 
make immediate distribution of the district blanks to the 
several district committees, as the failure of a district com- 
mittee to make the annual reports, subjects a district to the 
loss of the public money. The school visitors may aid 
the committees by explaining to them the requirements of 
the laws, and the importance of answering every question 
on the blanks which is applicable to the schools under their 
charge. ‘I'he town blanks should be preserved until Octo- 
ber, when they should be filled up and sent to this office. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
New Britain, Jan. 18, 1864. 





ENCOURAGING. 


An enterprizing and successful teacher in forwarding his 
subscription to our Journal thus writes: “ I have been a read- 
er of the Connecticut Common School Journal ever since I 
commenced teaching, until last year. I need not tell you 
how much I have missed its good lessons the past year,— 
for I consider them invaluable to the teacher. The perusal 
of the Journal always affords profit, as well as pleasure, and 
I have learned, in my brief experience, that the money which 
a teacher expends for educational Journals pays a good in- 
terest.” 

The same teacher (a Connecticut man now teaching in 
New Jersey,) writes: “ The teachers of our county (Somer- 
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sent) have adopted a measure which I would like to pre- 
for the imitation of fellow-laborers in Connecticut. They 
have appointed a committee to supply lectures to every dis- 
trict in the county,—and when practicable, teachers exchange 
with neighboring teachers in giving lectures. This plan 
can not fail to be a personal benefit to the teacher. It ena- 
bles him to become acquainted with the people, and them 
with him. More than this, it is of great good to the schools. 
We find here, as elsewhere, a lamentable lack of interest in 
the welfare of our schools. The appropriations for their 
support may be liberal enough, but that is not all that is 
necessary for their success. The teacher feels the need of 
many little encouragements which are, too often, looked for 
in vain. Who is so well able to plead for the co-operation of 
parents, as he who feels the need of it? Already do we begin 
to see the good results of our plan. The people are becom- 
ing awakened to a sense of duty, and are beginning to feel 
that the work of the school-room is an important work. 
Never will the world be free from wretchedness and misery 
until right views of the great work of education take the place 
of the false notions now so prevalent in the public mind. 
This is the teacher’s work, and not until it is accomplished 
will his labors in the school room be rightly appreciated and 
encouraged.” 

We most heartily wish our friend success, and if he “ keeps 
at it” in the way he and his associates have marked out, suc- 
cess will be sure. Who will “go and do likewise ?” 





WORDS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


Bacon. Swine’s flesh baked, (baken,) or dried by heat. 

Bayonet. Socalled from Bayonne, a town in France where 
they were first made. 

Beneficent, Benevolent. These words are often improperly 
used, as though synonymousin meaning, Beneficent is from 
bene and facio, meaning to do well or good. Benevolent is 
from bene and volo, to wish well or good. 
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Black guard. St. James’ Guard, London, were accompen- 
ied by persons whose business it was to black the boots of the 
soldiers, and hence they were called the black guard. An- 
other explanation is this: the lower servants of a great house- 
hold, when a removal was made from one residence to anoth- 
er, accompanied and protected the pots, kettles, and other 
kitchen utensils. Riding among them, and smutted by them, 
they were contemptuously styled the black guard. We apply 
the epithet to a class lower than either. 

Burly. Boorly—like a boor. 

Bank. For the Italian barco, meaning bench. In ancient 
times the money lenders were accustomed to have a bench 
at the corner of the street for the transaction of business, and 
when one of these money lenders failed, his bench was broken, 
(rotto,) and the person was spoken of as him of the banco 
rotto, (bankrupt.) 

Back gammon. From bac gamen, (Saxon) to bring or 
take back. In playing the game, if a man is taken up, he 
has to go back. 

Boa. Afur tippet. So called from its resemblance to a 
boa constrictor. 

Bloat. From blowed. Bloated,—blown or inflated. 

Boggle. 'To hesitate ; to stick, as one in a bog. 

Bow. The forepart of a ship, so called from its bent or 
rounded form. 

Bowsprit. The part which projects, or sprouts from’ the 
bow. Bow sprouts, bow sprits. 

Bee-line. Bees, after having loaded themselves with ho- 
ney, return to their hive in a direct line. Hence a bee-/ine, is 
the straightest course from one point to another. Air-line 
signifies the same. 

Blue-nose. This is the slang name fora native of Nova 
Scotia. 

“ Pray, sir,” said one of my fellow passengers, “can you tell me 
why the Nova Scotians are called ‘ Blue Noses ?’” 

“Itis the name of a potatoe,” said I, “ which they produce in great 
perfection, and boast to be the best in the world. The Americans 
have, in consequence glven the nick name of ‘ Blue Noses.’” 
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Bogus. A Boston paper of 1857, gives the following as the origin 
of this word: “The word bogus, is a corruption of Borghese, a very 
corrupt person, who, formerly did a tremendous business in the way 
of supplying the great West and South-west with counterfeit or worth- 
less bills. 'The western people fell into the habit of shortening the 
name of Borghese to bogus ;—and the bills of Borghese and other worth- 
less curreney was called “the bogus currency.” 


Bowie- Knife, (bo-ee.) A knife so called from its inventor, 
Colonel Bowie. 





QUERIES. 


Mr. Epiror: Will you please tell me, in the February 
number of the Connecticut School Journal, if any of the fol- 
lowing ways of writing the date of a letter are correct, and 
the authority for the same? 


‘Jan. 15, 1564. Jan. 15th, 1864. 
Jan. 15, | 64. Jan. 15th, | 64. 
15, Jan. 1864. 15th of Jan. 1864. 


Your pardon for not dating this note. 
Very respectfully, 
A. 


In answer, we would say that either of the methods named 
would be allowable. Either of the upper line, however is pref- 
erable. The second two forms are frequently used in hastily 
written or business letters, and are not inadmissible. We 
would recommend the two upper ones. We would advise 
teachers to require, as an occasional exercise, their pupils 
to write abreviations of various kinds, and to be very partic- 
ular about using the marks indicating abbreviation. 





An Unrorrunate Man.—An Ohio paper publishes the 
following item: “ A deaf man named Taff was run down by 
a passenger train and killed, on Wednesday morning. He 
was injured in a similar way about a year ago.” 

That man ought to have a pension and be exempt from 
any further injury from the cars. 
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MAKE YOUR FIGURES PLAIN. 


In many of our schools too little attention is paid to the 
making of figures. As there are only ten different charac- 
ters used in writing numbers, it would seem reasonable to 
expect that every pupil should be trained to make good fig- 
ures. And with proper attention and practice, the desired 
result may be secured in any school. In our primary and 
intermediate schools the pupils should be required to spend 
some time daily in making figures. Let the teacher place 
upon the blackboard, both in perpendicular and horizontal 
lines, the several figures, plainly and distinctly made, some- 
what as follows: 


“ Now, scholars, I wish you to give attention to 
these figures, and let me see who will show me 
to-day, the best specimens of figures, and the 
straightest lines or columns.” After they have 
practiced sufficiently to make good figures, it 
will be well to go a little further, and give them 
several columns of figures, and require them to 
give attention to three points: 


me CUOMWMHS Hf Ora = 
— 
RB wowPanant@w~woo - 


- To make good figures. 

2. To put them down in straight lines or columns. 

%. To add with rapidity and accuracy. In order to create 
a little enthusiasm in the matter, we would advise teachers 
to call the attention of a whole class, and perhaps the whole 
school, for a few minutes, occasionally, to an exercise in 
which the three particulars named shall be observed,—some- 
what as follows: 

“ Scholars, we will now have an exercise in making figures, 
and let us see who will do best. I will give you an example 
and when I say ‘ add,’ you may all commence and the scholar 
who gets the answer first may indicate it by saying ‘ No. 
1;’ second, ‘ No. 2,’ &c., and I will notice, by my watch, 
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how long each one is in performing the operation. ‘Now 

write :-— 
47864 
39687 
85421 
97634 
28569 
76324 
87469 
26532 
98764 ” 





After all, or nearly all, have indicated that they have the 
answer, let them be called upon, individually, to give their 
answers, and then let the time required by each in doing the 
work be given by the teacher. We know that such a course 
will do good. ‘Teacher, try it five minutes daily, for a month, 
and if you do not find that it will lead to a great gain in 
the particulars named, we shall think that you have a very 
stupid school. ‘Try it. 


A MODEL SCHOOL. 


“Let me conduct you, in imagination, to a modest edi- 
fice erected for the purpose of primary education, in a retired 
street in one of our Atlantic cities. Let us enter, and observe 
the occupants and their doings. Here are fifty or sixty child- 
ren of both sexes, in the first year of their schooling, being 
from five to six years of age. The presiding genius who re- 
ceives us so courteously, welcoming us in tones of peculiar 
sweetness, is a lady whose natural endowments and oppor- 
tunities of education have combined to form the true teacher. 
The cleanly, tidy, well-behaved children, seem to be under 
some magic influence. 

“ Some of them are from homes of poverty and ignorance, 
and yet they appear like a company of brothers and sisters. 
Their happy, cheerful faces suggest no unpleasant restraint, 
and yet perfect order reigns. Here you seem to see for once 
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the solution of the eternal problem of uniting liberty with law, 
freedom with government. Every one is intent upon work 
as though it were no task but an agreeable pastime. The 
lessons proceed. How the mind of the teacher seems to 
enter into the minds of the pupils!’ With what a combination 
of patience, gentleness, sympathy, and energy every process is 
conducted. How the minds and hearts of these children open 
to receive instruction, as the flower opens to light and rain. 

“ Weariness is prevented by frequent and regular al- 
ternations of work, play, and physical exercise. The air 
is kept pure and the temperature equable. Here we see that 
these scores of children, without the loss of a day, are at 
once set forward on the true path of moral and intellectual 
life ; conscience is awakened and its dictates practically 
obeyed; manners are formed; right habits are required ; 
curiosity is aroused and gratified by imparting rational in- 
struction. They are taught what they need first to know, 
for comprehending more easily what is to follow. Nothing is 
learned which they need to unlearn; their first operations 
being so guided, that, without altering any of their habits, 
they can more easily produce whatis excellent in future. They 
are beginning to learn to love the good, the beautiful, the 
true. Their teacher is to them the model and the pattern of 
all excellence. Here we feel sure that the twig is bent in the 
right direction, and yet this is no fancy sketch.’—From J. D. 
Philbrick’s Report. 





“ T don’t see it,” said Mrs. Partingdon, as Ike came home 
from school and threw his books into one chair and jacket 
into another, and his cap on the floor, saying that he didn’t 
get the medal; “I don’t see, dear, why you didn’t get the 
medal, for a more meddlesome boy I never knew. But no mat- 
ter, when the adversary comes around again you will get it.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Seymour. The school visitors and teachers of this town have re- 
cently had a two days’ Institute for the benefit of the teachers and 
schools. We regret exceedingly that we were unable to be present, 
as we intended to be. We learn that the exereises were highly inter- 
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esting and profitable. Prof. Camp gave an evening lecture and was 
present during part of a day, much to the encouragement of those 
present. Messrs. Pond of Ansonia, and Wright of Birmingham, were 
present throughout the two days, and rendered essential service. We 
should be glad to learn of a similar movement in every town of the 
state. 

Rockvitte. We recently spent a day with unusual satisfaction, 
in the schools of this enterprizing village. The school in the east 
village is under the charge of Mr. J. N. Turner, and there are more 
than 400 pupils in the various rooms. Mr. Turner is assisted in the 
upper department by Misses Scott and Dewy, both efficient and ex- 
perienced teachers. Miss Scott, and Miss Hunt have charge 
of the Intermediate Schools, Miss Chapman and Miss Lewis, of the 
Primaries. The several rooms appeared to be in good condition,— 
under the charge of faithful and suceessful teachers. Mr. Turner 
has for many years labored with great fidelity and earnestness as 
Principal of this important schuol. We were glad to notice that in 
the several departments, attention was given to physical or manual 
exercises. The school at West Rockville has three grades, all of which 
appeared in good order and under good teachers. Mr. E. P. Loomis 
is Principal of the higher department, Miss Armstrong, of the Inter- 
mediate, and Miss N. Bissell, of the Primary. There was evidently 
a pleasant spirit pervading the various rooms,—teachers and pupils 





cheerfully co-operating. 

Our thanks are specially due to J. N. Stickney, Esq., and A. C. 
Crosby, Esq., for kind attentions. 

New Haven. Weare glad to learn that the teachers in this city 
have recently had an addition made to their salaries. We believe one 
of the ways to make good teachers is to reward them, or rather pay 
them properly for their arduous labdts. 

Farr Haven, West Sipe. This district has bought the old brick 
church which will be transformed into a fine school building in a few 
months, in which all the schools of the district may be taught. We 
hope the improvements on this side of the river will stimulate the friends 
of education on the East side, to adopt a better system of schools. 


Norwicn. West CuHetsea. We had but a few moments in 
this school previous to its close, but saw much with which we were 
pleased. Mr. Lathrop is engaged in a good work here, and has 
some worthy and successful co-laborers in the building with him. 


GREENEVILE. We visited the schools of this place on a very stormy 
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day in January, but we found few vacant seats, and learned that the 
attendance in all the departments was unusually regular for a vil- 
lage of this kind. These schools are much better graded than for- 
merly, and the five distinct departments have studies and exercises re- 
lated to each other, and so arranged as:to constitute a complete system 
adapted to the wants of all of proper age for school. Valuable addi- 
tions have been made to the reference library, and good professional 
aids were upon the teacher’s desk. We were glad to learn that a 
teachers’ meeting was held once in every two weeks. 


New Britain. Miss M. Genevra Wright having resigned her 
situation, as Assistant in the High School, on account of ill health, 
Miss Carrie Stickney, of Rockville, has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. Miss Wright proved an efficient and accomplished teacher, 
and we regret that ill health should compel her to leave a situation 
for which she had so many qualifications. Thus far, Miss Stickney’s 
labors are very satisfactory. We believe we may say that not only 
the High School, but all the schools of the village are in a highly 
satisfactory condition. 


Normat ScHoot. The winter term has opened very favorably 
with an unusually large number of pupils, and we learn that several 
could not enjoy the advantages of the school on account of inability 
to procure boarding places. 


Witimantic. We notice with pleasure that the teachers in this 
place are holding meetings for mutual and professional improvement. 
We are assured that much good will result from such meetings. 


Sr. AveustTinE, Froriwa. Lieut. J. A. Linsley, of the Conn. 
10th, now stationed at St. Augustine, in a recent letter enclosing his 
subscription for the Journal, thus speaks of some schools recently 
visited by him: “These schoo are materially different from those 
of Connecticut in the character, habits. and complexion of the pupils, as 
well as is the accommodations and appliances for teaching. ‘ihe 
schools are in an old church. There are no writing desks except 
such as are obtained by sitting on the floor and using the seats of the 
pews. There being no limitation in regard to age, there are several, 
by no means backward pupils, who wear spectacles. ‘There had been 
only occasional instruction by soldiers, till the arrival of the teachers 
recently. Nevertheless I found classes reading readily in the first 


and second readers, and in the Testament, and answering many ques- 
tions in Arithmetic and Geography. ‘The readiness with which they 
may be taught writing, may be judged from the following: A child 
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who had never learned the alphabet, copied from the book several 
lines so well that they could be read,by the teacher. Their anxiety 
to learn and the progress already made, can not but be gratifying to 
the teachers and all interested in human progress, and especially of 
a hitherto proscribed race. There is a large field open for those whose 
patriotism and benevolence incline them to labor where the self- 
denying efforts of the true teacher only can reap a rich reward.” 

A SuGeestion. We have recently received letters from our 
teachers now in the army, desiring to have the Journal sent them, and 
we always wish we were able to send to all such without charge. But 
are there not some friends of education who would esteem it a privi- 
lege to contribute something towards supplying those teachers who 
are now in our country’s service, with the Journal for 1864? Who 
will do something in this direction ? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


My Days anp Nieuts on THE Batrte Fietp. A Book For Boys By ‘* CaRLE- 
Ton.” 12mo., 312 pp. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, We welcome this 
addition to the books for boys. It is full of instruction and exceedingly inter- 
esting, and its extensive circulation and perusal among the youth of our land 
will do much to foster and inerease a spirit of true patriotism. Mr. Coffin, the 
author of the book, is one of the most intelligent, reliable and interesting of our 
army reporters,—a gentleman and a Christian, and we most heartily commend 
this volume asa most timely one, to put into the hands of our youth. We 
wish it might be placed in every school library of our state. 


Wits Tue Pitot,—A SeqQuet To THE Swiss Famity Ropinson ; oR ADVEN- 
TURES OF AN EMIGRANT FAMILY WRECKED ON AN UNKNOWN Coast OF THE Pact- 
Fic Ocean. 12mo., 350 pp. Boston: Lee and Shepherd. This is «nother 
good book for boys,—in which interest and instruction are combined. The 
same publishers have many excellent books for school libraries, among which 
none surpass the ** Oliver Optic” books. These are great favorites with boys. 

For younger children they also publish many good books in a very attrac- 
tive style. Among these ** Minnie and her Pets,” in six beautifully printed 
volumes. 

For children under eight years of age ** The Sunny Bank Stories,” by Rev. 
Asa Bullard, are very pretty and interesting. Messrs. Lee & Shepherd are 
gentlemanly and enterprising publishers, and we cordially commend them to 
any who may have occasion to purchase juvenile books. 


Tue Nortu American Review so long and favorably known as edited by 
Dr. Peabody, has passed into the editorial charge of Prof. James Russell Lo- 
well and Charles Eliot Norton, Esq., who will fully sustain the high reputa- 
tion and character of the work. It is well printed, and is in all respects, one 
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of our very best periodicals. The January No. contains among other articles, 
“The Bible and Slavery ;” ‘“* The Ambulance System ;” * Immorality in Pol- 
itics ;” ‘* The Sanitary Commission ;” * Renan’s Life of Jesus :” ** The Presi- 
dent’s Policy,” &c, 

Crosby & Nichols, Boston, are the publishers, and this is a sufficient guar- 
anty that the work will be well managed. (See their advertisement.) 
Letters To THE Joneses. By Timorny Tircoms. 12mo., 347 pp. 8th edi- 

tion. New York: Charles Scribner. 

We have perused this very readable volume with much interest, and we be- 
lieve that some of the Jones blood may be found in about every family of tne 
land. Mr. Timothy Titcomb has certainly used his eyes and ears, and in tho 
volume before us, he has a word for every class of persons if not for every in- 
dividual of the class. Even ‘* Schoolmasters and Schoolma’ams,” are not over- 
looked, but a good sensible letter may be found for them. Reader, purchase 
this book, and if you don’t find something in it that hinges pretty close upon 
you or your family, just write to Mr, Titecomb and tell him how slighted you 
feel, and I think in his next edition he will have something to mect your case 
exactly, 

Cuark’s Scuoot Visiror is a very attractive and interesting monthly for 
youth, and ia published in beautiful style by J. W Daughaday, Philadelphia, 
who will gladly send specimen numbers to any who may wish to subscribe. 
Terms, only 50 cents per year. 
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